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THE EARLY 
PERUVIAN ECONOMY 


The finely formed water jug illustrated 





here is typical of the highly-developed 
pottery-making art practiced by the Incas 
of ancient Peru. 


This and other arts were a natural out- 


growth of the Inca’s way of lifé. Lands, 
grain, cattle—all were owned and con- 
trolled by the head of a local communal 
tien Mita tan: a-vabibe group. In spite of the development of art, 


at Carnegie Museum. the economy remained simple. 


Without trade or industry, there was 


Spaniards conquered the Incas and began to develop the country’s riches did 
the need for money and a banking system become apparent. 

So it has been throughout history. The development of coinage and banking 
naturally follows the commercial awakening of a country—banking practices 
becoming more highly developed as the economic needs of the country become 


no need to coin money, and so no need fora banking system. Not until the 
more complex. | 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 4400 Forbes Avenue, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


Weekdays 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
Sundays 2:00 to 5:00 p.m. 
Closed Memorial Day 


CAFETERIA OPEN FOR VISITORS TO THE BUILDING 


Luncheon 11:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.m., weekdays 
Snack buffet 2:00 to 4:00 p.m., weekdays 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 4400 Forbes Avenue, Pittsburgh 


Weekdays 9:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m., reference services to 10:00 p.m. 
Sundays 2:00 to 5:00 p.M., reference services only, beginning May 18 
Closed Memorial Day 
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— While Collecting the Pittsburgh International 

Assorted birds’ eggs from several : 
thousand sets in the Herbert W. Gordon Bailey Washburn 149 
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exhibition sometime in the future. 
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MAY CALENDAR 


THREE PICASSOS 

Three important paintings by Pablo Picasso may now 
be seen in second-floor gallery B for an indefinite period. 
These are lent by Mary Callery, internationally known 
sculptress and a Pittsburgher by birth, who is represented 
by sculptures in the Alcoa Building. 

Two of these, Nude on a Black Couch, 1932 and Girl with 
Cock, 1938 were included in the recent seventy-fifth anni- 
versary exhibition of Picasso's works shown in New 
York, Chicago, and Philadelphia. The third, Sté// Life— 
Table, Blue Spot, of Picasso's 1919 period, came from Miss 
Callery’s home on Long Island. 


FIVE CENTURIES OF GREAT PAINTINGS 

FROM M. KNOEDLER & CO. 

The exhibition of oil paintings from the Knoedler 
Galleries in New York is concluded May 4. Mrs. H.. J. 
Heinz II has been chairman of the exhibit, which in- 
augurates a series of dealer's shows at the Institute under 
sponsorship of the Women’s Committee of the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts. 


LOCAL ARTIST SERIES 

Photographs by Clyde Hare, who maintains his own 
studio in Pittsburgh, continue on display in gallery K 
through May 25. Mr. Hare's work has been published by 
Life, Fortune, Time, and Look. This concludes the series of 
one-man shows by local artists this season. 


PRINTS BY JACQUES VILLON 

Etchings and aquatints by Jacques Villon (1875- ), 
first-prize-winner in the 1950 PrrrssurGH INTERNATIONAL, 
may be seen in gallery J from April 14 through June 1. 
These are from the Institute's extensive print collection. 


THREE GLACIER BEARS 

A new habitat group of Glacier Bears from Alaska 
collected by Oshin Agathon, of New York City, will be 
open to the public in the Hall of Mammals on May 28. 


IN THE TREASURE ROOM 

A remarkable group of Bibles of historic importance 
and aesthetic beauty has been lent from western Penn- 
sylvania collections for exhibition from May 7 through 
June 8. The exhibit is sponsored by the Duodecimo So- 
ciety of Pittsburgh. 


ADULT HOBBY CLASSES EXHIBIT 

The eighth annual exhibit of painting, sculpture, and 
millinery by students in the adult hobby classes will be 
shown in the third-floor galleries from May 7 through 
June 1. A preview will be held the evening of May 6 for 
students and their guests, and a popular prize will be 
awarded from the votes cast that evening. A first prize 
of free hobby-class tuition, and a second and third prize 
of gift certificates from the Art and Nature Shop will be 
awarded from votes cast during the exhibition. The show 
will consist of approximately 200 entries representing 
student work from last fall to the present. 


CONTINUING MUSEUM EXHIBITS 

Tue Naxep Seep, Propre or INp1A, CosTUMES OF THE 
Turn or THE CenturRY, PENNSYLVANIA FunG1, WE Hv- 
MANS, GREINER Do tts, LicutiNG Devices FROM THE BALL 
Cotiection, Otympic Postmarxs, Bic GaME MAMMAL 
Mopets, ANciENT Soutn Arasia, and Miuitary Decora- 
TIONS. 


STORY HOUR 
Story hour for five- to twelve-year-olds is enjoyed each 
Saturday at 2:15 p.M., at the Library. 


SUNDAY ORGAN RECITALS 
Marshall Bidwell presents a recital on the great organ 
of Music Hall each Sunday afternoon from 4:00 to 5:00 
o'clock, sponsored by the Arbuckle-Jamison Foundation. 
Wilkinsburg Civic Symphony Orchestra, under the 
baton of Eugene Reichenfeld, will be featured on May 25 
in a concerto by Josef Rheinberger with Dr. Bidwell. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE SOCIETY 


Names of prospective members 
To be clipped and mailed 
to Carnegie Institute 
4400 Forbes Avenue 


Pittsburgh 13 
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WHILE COLLECTING THE 


PITTSBURGH INTERNATIONAL 


HE expectation of seeing sculpture in a 

PittsBuRGH INTERNATIONAL for the first 
time must fill many with delight, as sculpture 
is unquestionably the equal of painting in 
our time. In the first three countries I have 
visited to collect for our big Carnegie show, 
sculpture exceeds painting in quality, even 
though there are certain exceptional painters 
in these lands. It will be interesting to see 
whether we may not conclude (as many have) 
that sculpture in the world today is the 
stronger art. If so, it may puzzle others as it 
does me in any least way to explain it. 

I have been in Spain and Italy, and now 
write these notes from Austria. It must be 
confessed that little has changed in Austria 
as far as those arts that especially interest us 
are concerned. Wotruba is still the leading 
sculptor, but there are few others of merit. 
Painting, except for Boeckl (last seen in 
Pittsburgh in 1950, as he was traveling in 
1952 and we included no Austrian work in 
1955), is likewise far from strong. It is music, 
especially opera, that flowers here, just as it 
has so gloriously flourished for several hun- 
dred years. A performance of Richard Strauss’ 
Electra or Mozart’s Don Giovanni alone is 
worth a trip to Vienna. The visual arts fare 
less well, and even the new auditorium of the 
Opera House is a sterile sight, of little charm 
to the eye. The décor of a de luxe Swiss hotel 
is as good. 

In a couple of days I shall see the great 
Oskar Kokoschka retrospective in Munich, 
where hangs our own newly acquired Portrait 
of Thomas Garrick Masaryk, which will be 
shown in Pittsburgh in the autumn. Al- 
though he grew up in Vienna, this great 
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GORDON BAILEY WASHBURN 





STANDING FORM sy Epcarpo Mannvuccr (Italy) 


Czech painter also stayed much in Berlin and 
has more recently lived in England and 
Switzerland. Those visiting Europe this sum- 
mer may hope to see this display, organized 
in homage to one of the most brilliant artists 
of the twentieth century, since it will appear 
in several cities and countries. 

Spain, too, suffers from a certain isolation 
in the world and from a poor economy, al- 








though in the case of Austria the reasons for 
provincialism and poverty are different. 
Curiously enough, the creative arts, if they 
would flourish, seem to need the nourish- 
ment of a strong and rich society. The periph- 
eral countries do badly in ratio to their dis- 
tance from the world’s economic and political 
centers. Today America has taken the chief 
place as such a center, as would Russia, per- 
haps, were there not a dictatorship of the 
arts which denies all new and independent 
thought and expression. Is it possible, one 
wonders, that French art (notably that of 
Paris) may be expected to decline with her 
currently receding fortunes? And what of 
England? Even her immediate fate as a great 
power is a matter of profound concern. 
Italy, at any rate, flourishes sculpturally 
and has many pleasing painters if not many 
strong ones. Compared to America’s best 
artists, many Italians suffer from the urge to 
please at a certain cost to their work. They 
may not always be sufficiently serious. Like 
that of the best Italian work, the spirit of our 
finest American art is never ingratiating or 
servile. Such good artists as Kline, Mother- 
well, and Rothko have not the ulterior mo- 
tive of selling, though they may dearly hope 
to market their wares. As this point of view 
is the exact opposite of the commercial one 
that dominates men’s minds today, the seri- 
ous artist is often regarded as a mad one. 
Contrary to market practice, his chief in- 
terest lies in making the finest image he can, 
regardless of its popular or sales appeal. It is 
necessarily a dedicated life, and even those 
who sacrifice everything to it may be lost in 
the service of the mystery that is their dif- 
ficult and uncertain occupation as artists. 
While in Italy I began to wonder, at one 
point, whether all good sculptors’ names 
didn’t have to begin with an M. There were 
Marini, Mirko, Mastroianni, Mascherini, 
Mannucci, Manzu, and Minguzzi, to name 
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only the foremost. Then I recollected a few 
really excellent sculptors who could not be 
included in this mystic category, such as 
Fazzini, Fabbri, Consagra, and the delightful 
Pomodoro brothers. All these interesting 
artists have been invited to exhibit in Pitts- 
burgh, and it was not without some con- 
siderable difficulty that we were able to se- 
cure representative works. Towns in both 
Holland and Belgium plan major sculpture 
shows this summer, and there is also the 
World’s Fair in Brussels that invites major 
productions. In addition, Venice celebrates 
her Biennale this summer, and Sido Paulo, 
Brazil, still has her great INTERNATIONAL on 
view. Pittsburgh has rich competition. In 
spite of this, the artists of Europe show a 
genuine eagerness to participate in the Prix 
Carnegie (as France's artists call it), and I 
have been greatly cheered to observe how 
interested they are in being represented by 
first-rate pieces in our forthcoming exhibi- 
tion. 

One of the surprises of my trip has been the 
rise of Rome as an art center. Scarcely three 
years ago, Afro and Scialoja, among other 
Roman artists, were wondering whether they 
should leave the Eternal City to live in some 
more lively place such as Milan or New York. 
Instead, they seem to have attracted other 
excellent artists to settle there, and today 
there is an entirely new and vital spirit about 
the city, as though it had been reborn. Rome 
itself, like almost all cities in both Europe 
and America, has grown tremendously since 
the war; its peripheral development, at least 
in size, resembles Pittsburgh’s. This was also 
observable in Madrid, whose outskirts, after 
six years, I found utterly unrecognizable. 

In spite of her maturity as a creative city, 
Rome was suffering from a bout of intolerance 
and irritation during my visit, the result of 
a Senator’s having publicly attacked the 
Venice Biennale for its display of ‘‘crazy 
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modern art.’’ As the Biennale has no other 
point than to show the leading work of the 
best contemporary artists, as does Pittsburgh 
in her INTERNATIONAL, the gentleman's re- 
marks were without point and were easily 
and ably answered in the press by Italy's 
veteran scholar and critic, Lionello Venturi. 
Naturally enough, modern art everywhere 
meets with opposition, since it is concerned 
with expressions of thought and feeling 
that are utterly new and that are reflective 
of the forces of a changing world. Police 
states feel the necessity of suppressing such 
expressions, and do so without compunction 
or opposition. It is therefore the sound of 
liberty itself we hear when such attacks are 
sounded. There are no such attacks in Russia, 
where no new thoughts may be exposed to 
light and air. It may also be noted on this 
score that the American press dearly loves a 
profitable controversy. Appreciation makes 
far poorer reading than outrage and denuncia- 
tion. 

One often hears someone say that, on 
awaking in the morning, he suddenly felt at 
a loss to know where he was. I, too, have 
suffered this frightening sense of dislocation, 
and sometimes I feel it even when I am wide 
awake and on some street corner. ‘Quick 
now!’ I cry out to myself in invitation, 
“Which is it, Milan or Vienna?’’ On a trip of 
such speed and pressure as this, it is necessary 
to keep everything in a very sharp focus and 
at high intensity. When Virgil Cantini, the 
well-known Pittsburgh artist, had spent two 





Director Washburn of the Department of Fine Arts 
has been traveling in Europe since February, selecting 
the work of artists for the 1958 PirrspurcH INTERNA- 
TIONAL ExHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY PAINTING AND 
ScutprurE to open at Carnegie Institute December 5. 
Already he has visited Spain, Italy, Austria, Germany, 
Denmark, Belgium, and Holland; this month he is in 
England and will go to France. Further word from him 
will appear in the June issue of Carnecie MaGazine. 
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days with me in Rome, where he was staying 
with his family on aGuggenheim Fellowship, 
he could scarcely believe that each day could 
be so full. ‘‘How do you stand it?’’ he wanted 
to know. ‘‘Because I am passionately in- 
terested,’’ is, of course, the answer. Probably 
a day of his work would, likewise, finish me 
off. New York was perhaps even more of a 
rush during the month I stayed there before 
leaving for Europe. In three weeks I visited 
sixty-five dealers; when I came down with a 
virus during the last week, I still had forty 
appointments to go, fifteen of which I 
eventually managed. I write of this because 
I think it may be of interest to others to 
know how the PirtssurGH INTERNATIONAL 
is gathered, and how strenuous the opera- 
tion can be. 

Here in Austria I was saved much moving 
about by the thoughtful work done by mu- 
seum officials before I arrived. Otto Benesch, 
director of the Albertina Museum, and Klaus 
Demus, of the Osterreichische Galerie, chose 
the works of more than twenty artists they 
wanted me to see, assembling them in the 
Belvedere Palace. Both these scholars spe- 
cialize in the field of contemporary art as one 
branch of their many interests. I also had 
lists of my own to investigate, and we visited 
exhibitions at the Secession and other public 
galleries. The excellent Galerie Wiirthle un- 
locked its storages, showing me the private 
collection of the sculptor Wotruba and a 
remarkable group of the works of Richard 
Gerstl, the Viennese artist who killed him- 
self from discouragement at the age of twenty- 
five, after no more than four and one-half 
years of work. This was in 1908, and Austria 
thereby lost one of her greatest men of genius, 
a figure of the caliber of Munch and Ko- 
koschka. 

In our day such artists are sometimes 
rescued from exhaustion or the permanent 
crippling of their powers by reason of our 








greater ease of communication. Italians like 
Afro and Scialoja find their patrons through 
American dealers, not in Rome or, indeed, 
anywhere in Italy. Antonio Tapies, now one 
of the most admired artists of the younger 
generation in Europe, was never shown out- 
side of Barcelona, it should be remembered, 
until we brought a picture to Pittsburgh for 
the 1950 INTERNATIONAL. Through the choice 
of this painting and of the two shown in 
1952, an alert New York dealer, Martha 
Jackson, launched him in America. I re- 
member being told in England by a member 
of the art-dealing firm of Gimpel’s that, 
except for foreign buyers, notably Americans, 
British contemporary art would not be sup- 
ported. This is quite sadly a problem in 
Austria, where Dr. Benesch reports that 
young talents often burn themselves out and 
exhaust their powers in the struggle to 
survive as artists. For live Austrian art is 
scarcely known abroad except for such inter- 
national figures as Kokoschka and Wotruba! 
Since all countries do not offer equal oppor- 
tunity, it follows that certain favorable 
centers become the refuge of talent from every 
quarter of the globe. The School of Paris, and 
lately that of New York City, have been 
such havens in our day, the latter having be- 
come for many artists the new Promised Land. 

The fact that cultures have existed only in 
certain limited areas of the world has always 
struck me forcibly during my search for good 
contemporary art. For instance, there was 
historically no cultivation comparable to 
that of Tuscany south of Florence; and even in 
Rome one is still aware of a poor social re- 
lationship in people’s contacts with one an- 
other. Further south, matters are traditionally 
worse, now as before. There is a corruption 
that has resulted from authoritarianism in the 
Roman region, as well as from other suppres- 
sive dictatorships by the land-owning aris- 
tocracy in the lower half of Italy. In Naples 


the entire body public seems corrupted by 
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insupportable poverty and political impo- 
tence. Naturally, there is no painting or 
sculpture of interest. 

The masses of poor people, as in Naples’ 
squalid slums, have little cultivation beyond 
that of animals. It was Norman Douglas in 
his Callabria, 1 think, who noted that the 
peasants do not distinguish the colors of land, 
or sea, or sky, one from another. The most 
obvious distinctions, those that are only the 
beginnings of the cultivation of the senses, 
and the use of reason in distinguishing one 
thing from another, are not exercised. A 
cultivated people, aware of differences, is an 
exercised one. Taste is excellent when people 
have spent generations in exercising their 
powers to distinguish one quality from an- 
other—the quality of materials as well as the 
quality of constructions, whether natural or 
artificial. Good cooking, it may be noted, is 
not found in Naples but only in the North, 
where a difference in the taste of things and 
in their balance and proportion in relation to 
human desires has been a matter of im- 
portance to people for generations. This is 
what is meant by a culture, the ramifications 
of which, in a country like France, embrace a 
richness of human thought and feeling that 
is only fully evident in the severe and subtle 
forms of her finest art. 


1958 RETROSPECTIVE 


genes concurrently with the 1958 Pitts- 
BURGH INTERNATIONAL, in the areas now 
housing the permanent collection, there will 
be a retrospective exhibition of the foremost 
paintings that have appeared in previous In- 
TERNATIONALS since the first in 1896. This 
will include many of the outstanding painters 
of the last half century. This group will be 
augmented by some of the finer works pur- 
chased from the INTERNATIONAL by Carnegie. 
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THE ART OF THE PRINTED BIBLE 


n the Word of God there is enduring 

beauty.” 

This is a text for priest and preacher, for 
angels and men. The poet and the lover of 
poetry reread a Psalm of David with heart 
strings vibrating to the rhythms of He- 
braic verse, veiled though they are in 
translation. The reader of history and 
story is moved by the human values in the 
tale of Joseph, the perfection of the Book 
of Ruth, the artistic economy in the Para- 
ble of the Talents. The devout glory in the 
ever-new applications of the Sermon on the 
Mount, in the symbolic mystery and maj- 
esty of the Apocalypse of St. John. 

Other men have sought to make this 
Book the loveliest of books to look upon, 
to hold in one’s hand, to place on a lec- 
tern, to read, to identify with all that is 
aspirational in one’s self. Among such 
have been the illuminator, the rubricator, 
the papermaker, the binder, the typog- 
tapher and printer. In these paragraphs - 
we praise the modest printer. 

For the printer has loved the Book as a 
book for five hundred years. He has fash- 
ioned for it his fairest and most efficient types; 
with the eye of a craftsman he has planned 
his type-pages, their headings and divisions 
and proportions and notes; he has followed 
his copy-text with the scrupulous mind of a 
scholar; he has admonished his papermaker 
to provide strong and handsome sheets, and 
his binder to furnish suitable and durable 
clothing. In a well-wrought Bible the Old 
Testament must not overpower the New; the 
page must not seem crowded though actually 
it is; the verses or paragraphs, the chapters, 
the constituent books must all come together 
into one holy and living Word. 
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ALLAN STEVENSON 


THE SOMERSET BIBLE TITLE PAGE (1813) 


If a person examines the more notable 
Bibles down through time, he will find that 
they are embodiments of the noblest styles 
in printing, that many of them reveal meekly 
yet convincingly that printing is indeed a 
very great art, attempting high meaning 
within the limits of its medium. 

It is with this thought that a number of 
printed Bibles have been brought together as 
an exhibit during the month of May. As is 
fitting, they are housed in the Treasure Room 
on the second floor of Carnegie Institute. It 
is an exhibit planned by the Duodecimo So- 
ciety of Pittsburgh under the leadership of 








Thomas C. Pears III and brought to fruition 
by the section of decorative arts under the 
direction of Herbert Weissberger. The Car- 
negie Library and other libraries are co- 
operating. 

As is also fitting, the Bibles shown in the 
cases represent the resources of western Penn- 
sylvania. Participating in this Manifestation 
of the Word are several collectors and li- 
braries of this region: William Scheide, of 
Titusville and Princeton; Charles J. Rosen- 
bloom, Mrs. Roy Arthur Hunt, and Hugh S. 
Clark, of Pittsburgh; also the libraries of 
Western Theologica! Seminary, St. Vincent's 
College at Latrobe, the Darlington Library 
at the University of Pittsburgh, and Carnegie 
Library itself. 

Most of the books have been chosen for 
their typographic quality, for their attrac- 
tiveness as pieces of art, though a few are 
here because of history or sentiment. The 
printed page is not always a beautiful thing, 
and it is not easy for the page of a Bible to be 
inviting and comely. The need of forcing 
eight hundred thousand words and more into 
a thousand pages or so, the exigencies of 
making a volume that can be carried in hand 
or under arm have sometimes meant recourse 
to small, hard, ugly types ruinous to the eyes 
and impertinent as divine symbols. The 
greatest printers of all time—Gutenberg, 
Schéffer, Aldus, Froben, Estienne, Plantin, 
Roycroft, Baskerville, Updike, Rogers— 
have responded to the challenge and pro- 
duced Bibles that are, in a variety of ways, 
lovely to see and to read. Some of their work 
is included in this exhibit. Best of all, as 
some will say, are the first and the last—the 
Bibles of Gutenberg, the fifteenth-century 
German, and of Bruce Rogers, the twentieth- 
century American, in collaboration with the 
Oxford University Press. 

Western Pennsylvania may take pride in 
the fact that the finest library of Bibles any- 
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where—certainly the greatest collection in 
private hands—lies within its demesne, in 
Titusville, a hundred miles north of Pitts- 


burgh. The books were brought together by 


William T. Scheide and his son John H. 
Scheide; and the grandson of the founder, 
William H. Scheide, has made notable ad- 
ditions. The Scheide Library contains, for 
example, about seventeen out of the first 
twenty-five Bibles ever printed, besides a 
manuscript of Wyclif’s Bible and most of the 
landmarks from the fifteenth century on. The 
best way to have formed this exhibit might 
have been to carry off a tenth of the Scheide 
Library and display it in Pittsburgh. But a 
number of Pittsburgh people and institutions 
rightly take pride in splendid Bibles which 
they own, and room has been found for some 
of these. 

Now we take note of certain items shown 
in the cases. 


1. A Leaf from the 42-line Bible [1455], 
commonly known as the Gutenberg Bible. 
Most scholars are agreed that Johann Guten- 
berg designed the handsome Gothic type, but 
they are not certain he had finished printing 
the book before Johann Fust, the goldsmith, 
foreclosed on a loan to him. In that case, 
Peter Schéffer must have finished it. There 
are fewer than fifty extant copies. Mr. 
Scheide owns a magnificent copy, enclosed in 
a fifteenth-century iron-bossed binding. But 
the purposes of this exhibit are satisfied by 
the very fine single leaf, on paper, owned by 
the Western Theological Seminary. The leaf 





Mr. Stevenson describes himself as ‘‘a literary detec- 
tive solving problems through evidence from paper and 
type.’ He is really a former professor of English (Uni- 
versity of Chicago and Illinois Institute of Technology) 
who has become a professional bibliographer. He is 
currently compiling the eighteenth-century volume of 
the Hunt Botanical Catalogue. A Canadian who grew up 
in Texas, he was graduated from Rice Institute and 
holds a doctorate from the University of Chicago. 
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presents the Apocryphal book of the Prayer 
of Manasses, and is made effective by the red 
printing in the midst of the page and the 
blue-and-red illumination. 


2. A Strip from the 36-line Bible of about 
1458. Though the type of this Bible was 
Gutenberg’s earliest type, scholars have 
noted that the compositors set it from a copy 
of the 42-line Bible. The best theory is that 
it was printed, by one of Gutenberg’s better 
workmen, at Bamberg, about a hundred 
twenty miles east of Mainz, for the copies on 
paper contain watermarks of that region only. 
So scarce is this second of all printed Bibles 
that no one in America owns a copy. Mr. 
Scheide has been so generous as to lend a 
handsome fragment (discovered in a binding) 
—printed on vellum. 


3. Several leaves from the Biblia Latina 
‘Mainz: Fust and Schéffer 1462). This, some- 
times known as the 48-line Bible, is the 
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OXFORD LECTERN BIBLE (1935), OPENED AT THE PSALMS 


fourth among all printed Bibles (one at 
Strasbourg having intervened), and the first 
to indicate printer and date. For it Peter 
Schéffer designed a handsome new gothic 
type, smaller than that of the 42-line Bible. 
Printers were already addressing themselves 
to the problem of getting the Bible into 
smaller space while still maintaining the 
readability and attractiveness of the type- 
page. One of the chief glories of the Scheide 
Library is a perfect copy of this first dated 
Bible on vellum; but the Duodecimo Society 
has been content to borrow six leaves printed 


on paper. 


4. We pass over great early Bibles printed 
at Strasbourg, Basel, Cologne, Nuremberg— 
including the first printed in German (Stras- 
bourg: Mentelin before June 1466)—to men- 
tion a very beautiful one printed at Venice in 
1476. Though it is in gothic, in other books 
Nicolaus Jenson used a roman type of such 











purity and balance that it has been the arch- 
model for roman types ever since. The copy is 
Mr. Schiede’s. 


5. Biblia Graeca (Venice: Aldine Press 1518). 
Aldus Manutius, the most famous of the fine 
early printers of Venice, was the first to print 
the Greek classics; and the first complete 
Greek Bible followed not long after his death 
(1515). No one can doubt the subtle cur- 
vilinear beauty of the Greek font. This hand- 
some volume belongs to Charles J. Rosen- 
bloom of Pittsburgh. 


6. The first English Bible, as translated by 
Miles Coverdale, printed in folio somewhere 
on the Continent and dated 1535. The title is 
Biblia, the Bible, that is the Holy Scrypture. Ten 
years earlier had come Tyndale’s New Testa- 
ment; and Coverdale’s version owed much to 
Tyndale, as has the English Bible ever since. 
The Scheide Library owns the Coverdale and 
an early edition of the Tyndale. 
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7. The Geneva Bible (Geneva 1560) 4°, 
Though the Anglican Church prepared such 
Bibles as the Great Bible (1539), the Bish- 
ops’ Bible (1568), and the King James 
version (1611) for lectern use, the people pre- 
ferred the Bible that came out of Geneva 
because of its clear roman type, its division 
into verses, its Calvinistic annotations and 
helps to the reader. It was the first English 
Bible in roman type, not lovely, but adequate. 
In this sober month of May, when two great 
branches of Presbyterianism join hands for- ' 
ever in Pittsburgh, it is meet and right to | 
include Mr. Scheide’s copy of this very in- | 
fluential version in the exhibit. 

8. A Leaf from the King James Bible (Lon- 
don: Barker 1611) F°, the ‘‘She’’ issue. As 
everyone knows, the Bible of 1611 was and 
is the version that English-speaking Prot- 
estantism agreed to use for reading and de- 
votion, as it was builded on the poetry and 
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the scholarship of previous English editions. 
If its accuracy of text and of printing do not 
quite match its beauty of language, it is 
nevertheless one of the finest monuments 
within man’s religious and cultural history. 
Contemporary, and also momentous, was the 
first Catholic Bible in English—the New 
Testament issuing from Rheims in 1582 and 
the whole from Douai in 1609-10. The King 
James leaf is lent by Allan Stevenson. 


9. The London Polyglot Bible (London: 
Roycroft 1657) F° in six volumes. This re- 
markable monument of English printing 
came out during the Commonwealth period 
and was edited by Brian Walton, Bishop of 
Chester. Although not so handsome in its 
typography as the Antwerp Polyglot printed 
by Christophe Plantin in 1572, it adds two 
languages, making nine in all. Four are found 
throughout the book: Greek, Latin, Syriac, 
and Arabic; the Old Testament also uses 
Hebrew, Chaldean, and Samaritan, with the 
Psalms in Ethiopic; and the New Testament 
includes Ethiopic and Persian. The Western 
Theological Seminary has lent one volume 
from its set of this massive work. 


10. The Indian Bible (Cambridge in New 
England 1661-63) 4°. The first Bible printed 
within the present United States was, curi- 
ously, a Bible or Up-Biblum in the Massa- 
chuset dialect of the Algonquin language. It 
was prepared by that stout Puritan John 
Eliot, and printed at the press that had pro- 
duced the Bay Psalm Book a score of years be- 
fore. It was not until 1781-82 that a complete 
English Bible was produced in this country 
(Philadelphia). The Indian New Testament 
on exhibit is from the Scheide Library. 


11. The Somerset Bible (Somerset, Penn- 
sylvania 1813) F°. (Illustration) Of consider- 
able interest for western Pennsylvania is the 
first Bible printed west of the Alleghenies. 
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It is owned by Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 
Of related interest is a Psalter, John Brown's 
The Psalms of David, in Metre, with a Pitts- 
burgh imprint of the year before, 1812, lent 
by the Darlington Library of the University 
of Pittsburgh. Neither book is a marvel of 
the printer’s art, but both represent an honest 
effort to fill human needs. 


12. The Dove’s Press Bible (London 1903-5) 
F° in five volumes. With the twentieth cen- 
tury came several remarkable achievements 
in Bible typography. The lovely Dove's Press 
volumes were printed by T. J. Cobden- 
Sanderson and Emery Walker in England at 
the same moment that D. B. Updike was per- 
fecting his octavo edition in fourteen volumes 
at the Merrymount Press (1904) in America. 
The Dove's Press volumes, in a Jenson-inspired 
type, make effective use of red printing, as in 
the long initial that begins Genesis, and of 
poetical arrangement, as at the opening of the 
Psalms or the Song of Solomon. These vol- 
umes are from the library of Mrs. Roy Arthur 
Hunt, who has also furnished a fine fore-edge 
painting of Norwich Cathedral, painted on 
the edges of an Oxford Minion Bible of 1822. 


13. Oxford Lectern Bible COUP 1935) F°. 
If any Bible within five hundred years excels 
the ‘‘Gutenberg’’ Bible in typographic beauty, 
it is the Lectern Bible printed by John Johnson 
in 1935. This most readable of Bibles com- 
bines the breathtaking art of Bruce Rogers’ 
Centaur type—surely the highest creation of 
American typography—with the perfect lay- 
out and presswork of Oxford. If one opens 
this Bible to the Psalms (Illustration), one de- 
lights more than ever in the poetry of the 
King James version, aided by the purity and 
grace of the 22-point Centaur body type and 
the three-line and five-line initials. This copy 
is one dedicated by Hugh S. Clark, rector of 
the Church of the Redeemer, in memory of 
his father, and is lent for this occasion. 








ANYONE FOR GLEEK? 


(ee article is concerned with some facts 
about the history of playing cards. My 
chief qualification for writing on this subject 
consists of having lost in my time at bridge, 
poker, blackjack, casino, cribbage, pinochle, 
rummy, 500, hearts, canasta, monte (either 
three- or two-card), fan-tan, euchre, whist, 
authors, flinch, old maid, and all sorts of 
solitaire. That I have not also lost at such 
probably delightful games as bezique, piquet, 
omber, and gleek is due primarily to the fact 
that I have never played them. 

Like that of almost all card players, my 
interest in the history of cards has generally 
been directed only far enough back to recall 
with agony such actions as going down three 
on a doubled and redoubled six hearts, 
throwing in two little pairs only to see two 
ladies take the pot, or being frightened by 
the dealer's ten up into drawing a four spot 
to my eighteen, then watching him flip a six. 
To confess all—or nearly all—two months 
ago I knew nothing about card history. 

I appealed for guidance to Carnegie Library 
and to the Association of American Playing 
Card Manufacturers. Both responded nobly, 
the former with weighty tomes of rules and 
learned discussions of techniques of various 
games, the latter with sprightly studies of 
card games and card history. From the li- 
brary of Carnegie Museum there came a gem 
written in 1876 by a physician named William 
Hughes Willshire. It is entitled A Descriptive 
Catalogue of Playing and Other Cards in the 
British Museum accompanied by a Concise History 
of the Subject and Remarks on Cards of Divina- 
tion and of Politico-Historical Character. This 
will give some idea of how seriously some 
people have taken the subject. The sources 
are many and varied, and filled with numer- 
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ous intriguing facts; for example, a book en- 
titled Official Rules of Card Games is topped 
as a best seller only by the Bible. 

The time and place of origin of playing 
cards are unknown. The consensus of students 
of the subject is that cards were invented in 
the East. Some say China; some, India; and 
some, Egypt. There are those who deny the 
Orient and claim Europe as the natal land. 
Obviously there are no hard facts about 
origin, only speculation. 

Let us hope future study proves China the 
land of their birth. According to the Chinese 
dictionary Ching-Tze-Tung, dated a.p. 1678, 
playing cards were invented in self-defense 
by the Emporer S’eun-Ho, in a.p. 1120. The 
poor man was so distressed by the incessant 
demands and bickerings of his numerous con- 
cubines that he invented cards and card 
games to divert the interests of his women 
from themselves to the fascinations of per- 
mutations and combinations. This is a pretty 
thought. 

While birth date and place of the genus 
known as playing cards remain unknown, the 
descent of our own present-day species is well 
established. Ours came to us from France, 
which received them from Italy. Italy first 
knew them when the Crusaders returned 
from the Holy Land bringing with them, 
among other luxuries and diversions, card 


This article is a ‘‘natural’’ since Dr. Swauger, assistant 
director of Carnegie Museum, not only claims mythical 
descent from Colonel Beauregard Swauger, suh, well 
known in his day in the salons of the more sumptuous 
Mississippi river boats, but was actually taught to be 
a sadder and wiser man one snowy February afternoon 
in Luxembourg by one Richard C. (Yellow Gloves) 
Weldon, a professional blackjack dealer masquerading 
as a machine-gunner. 
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EVEN IN NINETEENTH-CENTURY SPANISH CARDS, THESE ARE GOOD HANDS 


games. They were in use in Europe certainly 
in the fourteenth century, probably in the 
thirteenth. The earliest date given in litera- 
ture for the presence of cards in Europe is the 
record of Covelluzo of Viterbo in Italy, who 
wrote that cards were in use in that land in 
1379. The statement may be correct, but 
Covelluzo wrote in the fifteenth century; his 
evidence is hearsay and thus suspect, since 
not contemporaneous with the event of 
which he wrote. 

The first definitive reference to European 
cards is in the royal accounts of Charles VI 
of France. In 1392, Jacquemin Gringonneur 
received payment in gold for painting three 
games of cards for the diversion of His 
Majesty. This was at the end of the four- 
teenth century of course, but cards must have 
been in use at least among the wealthy for 
some little time, since Gringonneur was 
given no honor as an innovator but was 
listed simply as a painter of cards. From this 
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the inference is drawn that there were other 
such tradesmen, and by this time card-paint- 
ing had become a recognized trade. 

The tarocchi deck was invented in the Pied- 
mont region of Italy in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. It is the oldest-known deck essentially 
the same as ours, and is used today in the 
Piedmont and by fortune-telling gypsies 
everywhere. A tarocchi deck has 78 cards. 
Twenty-two of these constitute a trump suit 
and are called atout or tarot cards. Their face 
devices symbolize the twenty-two most im- 
portant physical and spiritual forces affecting 
mankind: temperance, death, religion, light- 
ning, and the like. The other 56 cards are 
made of 4 suits of 14 cards each. It is these 
latter 4 suits, minus the extra knave or valet 
Cour jack) of the fourteenth-century deck, 
that make up our modern pack. Variations 
of the tarocchi deck are Italian 40-card packs; 
Spanish 42- and 48-card packs, and German 
32-card packs. 








In the original tarocchi deck, the four com- 
mon suits represented the four segments of 
medieval society: nobility, swords; clergy, 
cups; tradesmen, coins; and peasants, clubs. 
These are, respectively, our spades, hearts, 
diamonds, and clubs. Variations in suit signs 
are many. Portuguese and Spanish decks re- 
place clubs with batons. German decks carry 
bells, acorns, hearts, and leaves. In Renais- 
sance times there were suits of dogs, stags, 
ducks, and falcons gracing one pack; cups, 
batons, swords, and pomegranates another; 
and lions, monkeys, peacocks, and parrots yet 
another. Batons, swords, and leaves were 
used in old Oriental decks, and we still re- 
tain them, for in many instances our face 
cards carry these objects. Even today new 
suit signs are often introduced. This has 
ordinarily been the prelude to the innovator's 
bankruptcy, for card players resist change. 

Designs of the signs themselves have 
changed often. Kings and queens in packs 
were often drawn in the likenesses of con- 
temporary monarchs of the countries in 
which the packs were used. Knaves were 
often princes. After the American, French, 
and Russian revolutions, vigorous efforts 
were made by the new governments to erase 
even the memory of monarchy by banning 
the use of decks whose court cards carried 
likenesses of royalty. Sometimes an attempt 
would be made to override their use by in- 
troduction of heroes of the revolution in 
place of the monarchs. Wars often led to the 
substitution of soldiers, sailors, and nurses 
for court cards. These decks were frequently 
successful for a time, but they were, after all, 
only novelties, and eventually the playing 
public went back to the traditional cards. 

Backs of the cards offered a tempting area 
for the fancy of designers. They were used as 
educational devices with facts and instruc- 
tion in natural sciences, music, geography, 
grammar, history, and other subjects. They 
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were used for political purposes, for com- 
memoration of important events, and some- 
times for what were deemed delightful and 
lovely scenes. In short, they were used for 
about as many functions as paper itself. 

The first paper money in North America 
was made of playing cards. In 1685, Jacques de 
Meulles, financial minister in French Canada, 
was short on money but not on ideas. He 
commandeered all the cards in Canada, wrote 
values on their backs, promulgated an edict 
that they were now currency, and issued 
them. They served the purpose. The Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania once used playing 
cards as cards of admission to classes. 

They have been made of more than paper 
during their years of development. There 
have been cards of wood, ivory, dried leaves, 
canvas, leather, silk, tortoise shell, tile, and 
metal. But paper was, and is, the common 
material, and the real improvement in cards 
in recent times is probably the plastic decks. 
These should last longer and remain cleaner 
than others, but these advantages are not 
vital since some people are still using decks 
purchased during World War I. 

Playing cards and religion have taken 
notice of each other down through the years. 
Generally they have been at odds, with the 
Church thundering pronouncements against 
cards and gambling. There have, however, 
been churchmen who held card-playing an 
acceptable method of passing the time. One 
of the interesting relationships between 
Church and cards is that the wooden blocks 
used first by Italian and Spanish monks in the 
fourteenth century to print the initial “‘il- 
luminated’’ letters of hand-copied manu- 
scripts found their second employment in the 
printing of playing cards. 

There is romance in certain cards. In 1746 
at Culloden, the Duke of Cumberland wrote 
an order on the back of a nine of diamonds 

[Turn to page 165) 
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POETIC DRAMA 


I] SHOULD like to consider what there is about 
the current situation in literature that 
should encourage poetic drama after a long 
period of only fitful and not very successful 
alliance between poetry and drama. Since I 
am neither poet nor dramatist, I shall appeal 
from time to time to statements from both 
poets and dramatists to lend some authorita- 
tive support to my arguments. 

You know, of course, that in the great 
yesteryears on which English professors like 
to dwell, much of drama was poetic drama. 
I'm sure, for example, that no one got through 
high school without discovering the fact that 
Shakespeare wrote in verse—if indeed you 
weren't bludgeoned with it. And I need only 
mention here the great Greek dramatists and 
such others as Christopher Marlowe and Ben 
Jonson. Some may even have got into such 
controversies as the one that evoked Dryden's 
An Essay of Dramatick Poesie and know that in 
past centuries poetry and drama were con- 
sidered by many as necessarily inseparable. 

But in the nineteenth century, few actable 
poetic dramas were written. There were many 
reasons for this development, of which I shall 
mention only two briefly. First, for various 
social and economic reasons the drama took 
a turn toward realism and began to examine 
the everyday affairs and problems of everyday 
man. Take, for example, Ibsen’s social plays 
about the various ills of society. Or take a 
more recent example of realism like Gals- 
worthy’s Justice, about a petty clerk caught 
in the ponderous wheels of mechanical justice. 
Or take the still more recent Detective Story 
by Sidney Kingsley, which shows the em- 
barrassing indignities and petty atrocities to 
which men submit themselves and their 
fellow men. 
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Compare the main characters in these plays 
with the Greek or Shakespearean hero, a 
highborn figure whose tragic flaw brings him 
crashing down amid the ruins of a promising 
career, strewing in his convulsed wake the 
torn bodies of friends and family or the 
wreckage of a kingdom—all to the accom- 
paniment of flashing meteors, brooding skies, 
uneasy flights of distracted birds, and other 
warnings from a troubled or outraged nature. 

Certainly one can see how dramatists felt 
that although the play about a sceptered 
king succumbing to a tragic flaw might lend 
itself to poetry, the so-called realistic play 
about hereditary syphilis did not. Further, 
many dramatists who attempted to write 
““realistic’’ plays felt that regardless of the 
level of society with which their plays dealt, 
poetry was not a part of everyday speech and 
therefore had no place in their works. 

My second point is that in a sense poetry 
itself aided this attitude. In the nineteenth 
century, poetry, despite avowed attempts to 
break itself loose, was still much wedded to 
its traditional formal characteristics: that is, 
to a strong and regular rhythm; to an older 
type of poetic diction; to a type of imagery 
suited more, perhaps, to discussions of na- 
ture, or to the picture of the world as the 
nostalgic poet might wish it to be, or to the 
world of pomp and circumstance, than to the 
world of the Industrial Revolution. We were 
well into the Industrial Revolution by the 
middle of the nineteenth century. And yet 
in the 1920's poets had really just begun their 
attempts to use the machine in their imagery. 

It is significant that what is probably the 
finest poetic drama of nineteenth-century 
England, The Cenci, by Shelley, is not about 
Shelley’s contemporaries and their problems 








in nineteenth-century England, but rather 
about a noble family in sixteenth-century 
Rome. In the introduction, Shelley says about 
the play: 

“I have written... without an over- 
fastidious and learned choice of words. In 
this respect I entirely agree with those mod- 
ern critics who assert that in order to move 
men to true sympathy we must use the fa- 
miliar language of men... .”’ 

And yet when you listen to the opening 
lines of The Cenci I think you will hear what 
I mean by the more traditional elements still 
found in nineteenth-century poetry—the regu- 
lar rhythm and the stylized diction, for ex- 
ample. A Cardinal Camillo is speaking: 

That matter of the murder is hushed up 

If you consent to yield his Holiness 

Your fief that lies beyond the Pincian gate.— 

It needed all my interest in the conclave 

To bend him to this point: he said that you 

Bought perilous impunity with your gold; 

That crimes like yours if once or twice compounded 

Enriched the Church, and respited from hell 

An erring soul which might repent and live:— 

But that the glory and the interest 

Of the high throne he fills, little consist 

With making it a daily mart of guilt 

As manifold and hideous as the deeds 

Which you scarce hide from men’s revolted eyes. 

Compare that with the opening passage 
from a twentieth-century poetic drama, 
Robinson Jeffers’ Medea. Listen to how much 
more conversational Jeffers’ poetry is, even 
though he had a story older and more tra- 
ditional than Shelley's and just as passionate; 
note how little the poetry obtrudes. As the 


Dr. Steinberg is an associate professor of English at 
Carnegie Tech and head of general studies in Margaret 
Morrison Carnegie College. Three years ago he was co- 
producer of ‘“The Novel and Modern Living,"’ a thirteen- 
week series on WQED. He won a Carnegie Teaching 
Award in 1956, has published extensively in scholarly 
journals and is active in numerous learned societies. He 
has just completed a study of the stream-of-consciousness 
technique in James Joyce's Ulysses. Dr. Steinberg holds a 
Ph.D. in English Education from New York University. 
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curtain opens, Medea’s nurse says: 


I wish the long ship Argo had never passed 
that perilous channel between the Symplegades, 
I wish the pines that made her mast and her oars 
still waved in the wind on Mount Pelion, 
and the gray fishhawk 
Still nested in them, the great adventurers 
had never voyaged 
Into the Asian sunrise to the shores of morning 
for the Golden Fleece. 
For then my mistress Medea 
Would never have seen Jason nor loved and saved him 
nor cut herself off from home to come with him 
Into this country of the smiling chattering Greeks and 
the roofs of Corinth: over which I see evil 
Hang like a cloud. For she is not meek but fierce, 
and the daughter of a king. 


Shelley's poetry may have been proper in 
the early nineteenth century for noble char- 
acters and for the grand passions, and it is 
appropriate that as a writer of such poetry he 
reached, perhaps instinctively, for a violent 
story about nobility in an older day. Such 
poetry had little to offer, however, to the 
dramatists who were interested in less noble 
and more common characters and situations, 
and who were writing for a theater with dif- 
ferent conventions. 

The twentieth century, and particularly 
the two World Wars, brought many changes 
that narrowed the gap. Dramatists began to 
find the eternal problems and verities even in 
plays about traveling salesmen and frustrated 
Southern old maids. They began to realize 
again, as the poet and dramatist Christopher 
Fry put it, that “the theatre we should al- 
ways be trying to achieve is one where the 
persons and events have the recognizable ring 
of an old truth, and yet seem to occur ina 
lightning spasm of discovery.’’ And ‘‘That, 
again,’’ Fry adds, ‘‘is the province of poetry.” 

Poets, continuing the interest shown in the 
speech of the common man by the Romantics, 
have developed poetry that is less formal, 
more conversational, and much more flexible, 
as you have just seen from the quotation from 
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Medea. Further, the pair of wars that disillu- 
sioned succeeding generations of young men 
and discarded the traditions of many years 
along with the burned-out shells, left us less 
concerned with the surface of things and with 
reproducing photographic likenesses on the 
stage and more concerned with what lay below 
the surface—with the old questions of man’s 
relationship with himself, his fellow man, 
and his God. 

And these concerns have always been the 
proper task of the poet. For as Christopher 
Fry tells us: “‘Poetry is the language in which 
man explores his own amazement. It is the 
language in which he says heaven and earth 
in one word. It is the language in which he 
speaks of himself and his predicament as 
though for the first time. . . . And, if you 
accept my proposition that reality is alto- 
gether different from our stale view of it, we 
can say poetry is the language of reality.” 

So the dramatist began again to reach for 
poetry, and the poet to turn again to the 
theater. I shall let the playwright Maxwell 
Anderson give you further reasons why. He 
makes a little stronger case in The Essence 
of Tragedy, | might say, than I approve: 

‘To me it is inescapable that prose is the 
language of information and poetry the 
language of emotion. Prose can be stretched 
to carry emotion, and in some exceptional 
cases, as in Synge’s and O'Casey’s plays, can 
occasionally rise to poetic heights by substi- 
tuting the unfamiliar speech rhythms of an 
untutored people for the rhythm of verse. 
But under the strain of an emotion the ordi- 
nary prose of our stage breaks down into 
inarticulateness, just as it does in life. Hence 
the cult of understatement, hence the realistic 
drama in which the climax is reached in an 
eloquent gesture or a moment of meaningful 
silence.”’ 

I do not believe, as Anderson seems to, that 
there is a difference in kind between poetry 
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and prose. Rather, I think it is a difference in 
degree. One finds images, for example, in both 
prose and poetry. The difference is that they 
are generally more frequent in poetry than 
they are in prose and more carefully organ- 
ized for a particular effect, and perhaps, al- 
though not necessarily, more cunningly con- 
trived. The difference between prose and 
poetry, then, is not so great as Anderson 
would make it. But to the main point behind 
Anderson's statement, that poetry will sus- 
tain moments of great emotion better and 
longer than will prose, I subscribe. 

To complement the ideas of Maxwell 
Anderson, a dramatist who sought to use 
poetry, we have the ideas of Robinson Jeffers, 
a poet who has turned to writing poetic 
dramas. Telling of his reading of the Greek 
tragedies, he reports that he was shocked to 
find that: ““They all tell primitive horror- 
stories, and the conventional pious sentiments 
of the chorus are more than balanced by the 
bad temper and wickedness, or folly, of the 
principal characters. What makes them noble 
is the poetry; the poetry, and the beautiful 
shapes of the plays, and the extreme violence 
born of extreme passion.”’ 

And again: ‘‘People love disaster, if it does 
not touch them too nearly—as we run to see 
a burning house or a motor crash—and also it 
gives occasion for passionate speech; it is a 
vehicle for the poetry.”’ 

The poet and the dramatist would seem to 
agree, then, that poetry is the appropriate 
vehicle for passion, emotion, and the exami- 
nation of man’s predicament. And the theater 
these days is trying to look through surface 
reality into the basic problems underlying it 
and grapple with man’s predicament and his 
resultant emotions. We would expect, then, 
to see more and more use of poetry in the 
theater as both poet and dramatist continue 
to explore on the stage man’s predicament. 

There are other tendencies within our so- 



























Wonder of the World 


The Ida Cason Callaway Gardens in western Georgia 
is a non-profit 2,500-acre paradise of tall trees, cool 
lakes, wildflowers and sunshine. 25,000 people, 
motoring an average distance of one hundred miles, 
find beauty here on a sunny weekend. They boat 
and they swim. They bask on clean white sand— 
19,000 tons of it, hauled in to carpet a crescent of 
lake shore. They play golf, they picnic and they 
stroll along miles of flower-studded paths. 

One project now under construction is the open- 
air dining pavilion, shown in the drawing. The 
pavilion will be beautiful and amazing, because 
the giant, concrete-covered umbrellas seem to be 
engineering impossibilities. They are designed not 
only to be uniquely beautiful, but to serve pleasure 
seekers for generations to come. And to be sure 
that they do, they will be built of USS steel and 
Universal Atlas cement for exceptional strength 
and durability. 
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ciety today that urge the reunion of poetry 
and drama. For example, despite the constant 
assertion that ours is the age of the novel, I 
feel that this is really the age of the drama, 
and I should imagine the poets know it. If, 
in addition to the so-called legitimate theater, 
we consider the movies, radio, and television, 
we realize that never before in the history of 
the modern world has drama been such a 
_ standard commodity for so many people. And 
we must consider these mass media. 

Thus the poet-philosopher who turns to the 
drama may do so partly because he is seeking 
a bigger, busier market place. 

Even the novel has, in the past fifty years 
or so, swung more and more toward the 
drama, as indicated by a quotation from 
James Joyce: ‘The artist, like the God of 
creation, remains within or behind or beyond 
or above his handiwork, invisible, refined out 
of existence, indifferent, paring his finger- 
nails’’ (A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man). 
Indeed, to Joyce, the dramatic was the high- 
est form of art. 

The disappearance of the omniscient author, 
and such devices as the stream-of-conscious- 
ness technique, the heavy use of dialogue, the 
frequent displacing of plot by the portraying 
of highly significant moments in the life of a 
character—all of these are dramatic tech- 
niques. It is not strange, then, to find the 
poet yielding to the same forces in literature 
and society that are taking the novelist closer 

and closer to the drama. Indeed, if the novel 
) shows signs of turning dramatic, we should 
certainly expect poetry to do so. As Brooks 
Atkinson, the dean of American drama critics, 
put it, ‘Drama is closer to poetry than fic- 
tion. Poetry is life—not a description of life 
nor an analysis of life.”’ 

To a certain extent poetry allows the 
dramatist to circumvent one of the basic tenets 
of playwriting. A good dramatist refrains 
from preaching to his audience, preferring 
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instead to present his material to them more 
dramatically by embodying it for them, by 
presenting his ideas to them in terms of a 
conflict on the stage. The heightened effect 
of poetry, however, and poetry’s economy 
are in themselves dramatic. The playwright 
who uses poetry, therefore, can employ more 
direct statement than can his colleague who 
uses prose. 

The problem that the poet-dramatist must 
continue to grapple with, of course, is to 
achieve effective balance between the drama 
derived from direct poetic statement and the 
drama derived from the conflict presented on 
the stage. He must always be careful not to 
overburden his play with talk, for if he does, 
poetry notwithstanding, it will become too 
static. 


ANYONE FOR GLEEK? 


[Continued from page 160] 


that his soldiers should give no quarter to 
captured Scottish troops. To this day the 
nine of diamonds is called the Curse of Scot- 
land. It is eighty-two years since Jack McCall 
shot Wild Bill Hickok in Deadwood, Dakota 
Territory, but the man who declares he holds 
the Dead Man’s Hand in a poker game has 
aces and eights—the hand Bill held when the 
bullet crashed into his back. 

There is no doubt that for five hundred 
years card games have been a source of en- 
tertainment to great numbers of people. 
There are dozens and dozens of different 
games. A 1957 survey by the public opinion 
analysts of the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, of New York, found that more Ameri- 
cans play some sort of cards than indulge in 
any other single form of recreation. With 
such a public, the future of playing cards is 
shining and assured. 

Perhaps in my own future I'll even take a 
fling at gleek. 
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THE TOMB, THE TEMPLE, AND THE CASTS 


The Hall of Architecture and Sculpture Court at Carnegie Institute 


we. the study of human life of 
the past and its monuments, developed 
very rapidly as a science in the nineteenth 
century, and exerted a profound influence on 
the architecture of the Eclectic period. The 
all-pervasive influence of the new science may 
be seen at Carnegie Institute, where the 
building is no less a product of archaeologi- 
cal research than the collections it encloses. 
The Hall of Architecture, Sculpture Court, 
and their groups of plaster casts still so 
notably intact illustrate not only the archi- 
tectural tone of the Edwardian age, but also 
museum practice of the time. Here in these 
halls one may confront the varied faces of 
history as well as the masks those faces may 
present to the modern eye. 

That angular glass bell, the great square 
dome of the Institute, itself a memorial of the 
Mausoleum of Halicarnassus, preserves in its 
depths, as in a tomb chamber, possibly the 
largest group of architectural casts still on 
exhibition in America. These are the repro- 
duced plaster bones of Western building his- 
tory. Less lofty, but more richly decorated, 
inasmuch as it was adapted from the habita- 
tion of a goddess, Sculpture Court, a marble 
reminiscence of the Parthenon, was con- 
structed next the Mausoleum as if to remind 
us of the mansions beyond mortality. This 
marmoreal hall, reduced from divinity in its 
Pittsburgh version, does not know Athena 





Mr. Van Trump concludes his architectural history of 
the Carnegie Institute building with this consideration 
of two of its main exhibition rooms. Interwoven with 
the main theme is a minor one—that of the plaster cast— 
which constitutes a study in an almost forgotten aspect 
of American museology. 
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in ivory and gold as did the Parthenon, but 
only a minor assembly, a plaster Olympus of 
classical sculptural moulages. Despite their 
dependence on archaeological themes, how- 
ever, the two great rooms are definitely 
architectural documents of their day of 
origin; in their skylit amplitude, their aspir- 
ing bright enclosure of space, they are re- 
splendent examples of Edwardian expansive- 
ness and display. 

The passion for scientific recovery and ex- 
ploration of the past was not the only salient 
characteristic of nineteenth-century cultural 
activity; the idealistic desire to disseminate 
this increasing knowledge as widely as pos- 
sible among the newly literate masses was 
also extremely important. This regard for the 
intellectual welfare of Demos tended to 
make the new age of science an age of repro- 
duction as well—an era of the multiplied 
image. Any existing object might now have 
as many copied existences as the mechanical 
processes of the time would allow. The 
photograph was perhaps the most important 
visual reproductive process of the nineteenth 
century, but in the museum world of the day 
the plaster cast was just as necessary. 

Before we consider the cast architecture of 
Carnegie’s Hall, however, we must consider 
the structure of the room itself. In our plaster 
symphony, the archaeological theme is in- 
troduced at the beginning—forte and con brio. 
The published accounts of the labors of a 
Schliemann or a Layard engaged the popular 
as well as the architectural eye, and the dis- 
coveries of the archaeologists added more ma- 
terial to the great midden heap of the past in 
which the architect, as well as the public for 











whom he built, searched for constructional 
novelties. One of these “‘buried’’ buildings 
was the great Halicarnassian tomb built in 
353 B.c., as a memorial to the Asian king 
Mausolus. In ancient times one of the Seven 
Wonders of the World, it had fallen into ruin, 
but its remains were excavated by Sir Charles 
Newton in 1856. From the resurrected stones 
and carvings, nineteenth-century architects 
attempted, with the help of Classical literary 
descriptions, to make restorations on paper, 
and from thence it was only a step to adapting 
the form of the structure for contemporary 
uses. Alden and Harlow, the architects of 
Carnegie Institute, used the theme as a point 
of departure for the design of the Hall of 
Architecture. 

The great hall beneath the Halicarnassian 
dome is a huge, uneven cube of truly Baroque 
dimensions—it is 125 feet long, 126 feet wide, 
and a little more than 76 feet high. This, the 
main-axial room of the whole Institute com- 
plex, is quite forlorn of marble and glory, 
and its bland plaster banality is rather dis- 
appointing inasmuch as one might have ex- 
pected in this place the most dazzling display 
of interior magnificence. Here, under the 
coved Baroque ceiling with its great sky- 
light, the palatial note lingers thinly and 
without emphasis. A further and very in- 
teresting reminiscence of the Mausoleum is 
to be found in the colonnade of twenty-eight 
Ionic columns that surrounds the room and 
carries a gaunt balcony with a glass floor; 
these pillars are an adaptation of the tomb’s 
external peristyle turned inward, as it were, 
a curious transposition of decorative ele- 
ments that we may notice again in the frieze 
of Sculpture Court. This shifting and inter- 
penetration of exterior and interior parts, 
this free use of stylistic motives plucked from 
the ruins of the past, suggest the mobility 
of stage scenery—sets that could be moved 
about to create any effect the Eclectic archi- 
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tect wished. The general effect of the Hall of 
Architecture is quiet and subdued; haunted 
by its abounding plaster ghosts, it is flooded 
from above by a luminous hazy radiance—so 
appropriate to a resurrected tomb. 

The chief interest of the Hall is, however, 
its extensive lexicon of Western architectural 
history: Everyman's Bible, not in stone, but 
in plaster. Didactic in purpose, these repro- 
ductions provided palpable three-dimensional 
replicas of masterpieces of the past that could 
be placed in the new democratic museums to 
edify and instruct Demos. They might also 
be considered as records of the exact state of 
any monument at the time it was molded, 
although it is doubtful if this aspect of their 
usefulness has been much stressed. The cast 
never became so ubiquitous as the photo- 
graph, but it did have its abundant day, and 
there is scarcely a museum of the elder estab- 
lishment in America that did not have at 
least a small collection of moulages. 

It is probable that the French were the 
pioneers in the use of the plaster cast for edu- 
cation and record. That great architectural 
genius of the nineteenth century, Eugéne 
Viollet-le-Duc, had, as early as 1848, pro- 
posed such a collection, but it was not until 
1879 that the Musée de Sculpture Comparée, 
devoted entirely to casts, was established in 
Paris. It is interesting that this museum was 
first housed in the Palais du Trocadéro—the 
building that provided the model for the 
first version of Carnegie Music Hall exterior. 
This Parisian collection of French architec- 
tural replicas still exists under the name of the 
Musée des Monuments Frangais in the new 
Palais de Chaillot, which took the place of 
the Trocadéro; architectural fashions changed, 
but the casts of Paris survived the original 
Eclectic walls that first enclosed them. They 
have not always been so fortunate in America. 

The gaunt and rather bare art museums 
erected in the New World during the late 
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THE ST. GILLES PORTAL DOMINATES THE CASTS IN THE HALL OF ARCHITECTURE 


nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
lacked, in many cases, any extensive collec- 
tions of original material, and administrators 
were constrained to fill their galleries with 
reproductions. The case of Carnegie Institute 
was certainly no exception to this state of 
affairs. Something had to be placed in the 
galleries of the great new building opened in 
1907, and since no large supply of actual 
works of art was available, a collection of 
reproductions took their place. Casts of 
sculpture had already become a part of the 
collections even before the structure was en- 
larged, but the rebuilding was looked upon 
as an Opportunity to augment the group of 
moulages and to set up displays comparable to 
those of the museums of Boston, New York, 
and Chicago. As early as 1903, John Beatty, 
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the director of the Department of Fine Arts, 
was engaged in choosing plaster examples of 
architecture and sculpture to fill the pro- 
jected Hall of Architecture and Sculpture 
Court. There were commercial establishments 
in the chief European countries whose business 
it was to supply such items, and many of the 
minor objects at the Institute were ordered 
from their catalogues. Some French museums 
like the Louvre and the Trocadéro had 
studios of their own where casts could be 
made to order from existing molds, but 
some of the largest moulages in the Hall of 
Architecture, such as that of the facade of the 
twelfth-century French Romanesque church 
of St. Gilles, had to be specially commis- 
sioned. Concerning the moulages, extensive 
correspondence from the years 1905-06 still 













exists in the files of the Department of Fine 
Arts at the Institute, and it may be interest- 
ing to give some small account of the St. 
Gilles cast as an essay in a neglected facet of 
past muscology. 

One of the largest architectural casts ever 
made Cit is 75 feet long and 38 feet high), the 
facade is easily the dominant element in the 
Hall of Architecture, and it effectively hides 
Mausolus’ colonnade on the side facing the 
entrance. No molds for it were in existence, 
and special permission had to be obtained 
from the French government to have the 
building molded. These molds were plaster or 
gelatin impressions taken directly from the 
structure, from which the casts themselves 
were made. The work was executed by a group 
of workmen under the direction of the chief 
of the cast studio at the Trocadéro, and the 
contract price was 40,000 francs, or about 
$8,000.00 at the then current rate of exchange 
—although a separate and unspecified dona- 
tion had to be made to the municipality of 
St. Gilles for the use of its fagade, and freight 
transportation had to be paid. 

As the casts were made from the molds, 
they were packed in crates and dispatched 
to America from Marseilles, the nearest port. 
The task of making the reproductions was 
completed at St. Gilles in the summer of 1906, 
but the many sections still had to be assembled 
on this side of the Atlantic. It is interesting 
to note that this plaster transplantation of a 
complete European facade preceded the trans- 
fer of actual buildings to this country. One 
American millionaire at a slightly later 
period bought a whole monastery and had it 
shipped home. 

The plans of the cast were sent by registered 
mail to America, and a French workman, M. 
Boucholtz, was dispatched to Pittsburgh, 
where he was to assist in the erection of the 
facade under the direction of John Beatty's 
assistant, August Teller. A special framework 
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of timber and wire was constructed, on which 
the cast sections were carefully mounted and 
joined so as to give the impression of a co- 
herent monolithic whole. It has been said 


that the brownish coloring was added to the | 


cast (possibly in emulation of the fashionable 
American brownstone) by one of the work- 
men; this at least redeemed the structure 
from the ghostly pallor peculiar to casts even 
if it may not be physically accurate. Finished 
in time for the opening of the new Institute 
building in April, 1907, this reproduced frag- 
ment of the medieval past in all its intricate 
Romanesque majesty provided one of the 
most spectacular sights of the grand oc- 
casion. 

It is still one of the most interesting and 
dramatic objects in the Institute collections. 
Like some fabulous and forsaken city in a 
medieval tapestry, it hovers hauntingly under 
Mausolus’ dome, inhabited by silent, fan- 
tastic beasts and broken Roman columns, by 
frozen saints and fairy-tale foliage. However 
engaging as stage scenery, this plaster replica 
cannot, in the end, be considered a valid 
historical document; it is an illusion, a mask, 
behind which we may discern dimly the real 
face of the past. But even if a mask of the 
past, it does strike the note of grace in the 
harsh industrial climate of Pittsburgh; it 
emphasizes an achieved state of artistic 
grandeur, albeit at one remove. Demos in 
Pittsburgh has often been made aware of 
architectural glory through the agency of the 
St. Gilles cast. 

The question of illusionism becomes more 
complicated when we consider another cast— 
the section of the ‘“‘order’’ (comprising a 
column and part of the entablature) of the 
Mausoleum at Halicarnassus erected against 
the Hall of Architecture’s Ionic colonnade, 
itself an adaptation of the columniation of 
the Asian tomb. The original of the ‘‘order”’ 
cast, now in the British Museum, is in itself 
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THE MAUSOLEUM “ORDER” AND HALL COLONNADE 


a restoration reconstructed from fragments 
found during Newton's excavations; it dis- 
plays a coarser, more vigorous use of the 
Ionic motif than the Hall colonnade, which 
favors the subdued grace of the Erechtheum 
columns on the Acropolis. These shifting 
planes of historical allusion and illusion con- 
stitute a fascinating comment on the archaeo- 
logical period in American architecture— 
this plaster imitation of a reconstruction con- 
fronting an adaptation forms a mask within 
a mask through which the great wonder of 
that sepulcher in Asia gleams and glimmers 
enigmatically. (See photograph.) 

Behind the storied face of St. Gilles, 
among the phantoms of Gothic capitals and 
Renaissance balconies, is displayed, most ap- 
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propriately, a group of Neapolitan statuary, 
pots, and furniture, facsimiles of those dug 
from the ruins of Pompeii and Herculaneum, 
destroyed by the eruption of Vesuvius in 
A.D. 79. These heterogeneous objects, me- 
morials of Roman domestic life, are part of 
some three hundred reproductions of bronzes 
in the Naples Museum and were given to the 
Department of Fine Arts by Andrew Carnegie 
in 1901. A variation on the theme of the re- 
produced artifact, these admirable imitations 
with their patination and marks of fire and 
age are as like the originals as art and 
skill could make them. Other American mu- 
seums possess similar objects ordered, as was 
the Carnegie group, from the catalogues of 
Sabatino de Angelis & Son (for the Italians 
were particularly good at this type of crafts- 
manship). In the hands of these Italian arti- 
sans, the art of reproduction comes perilously 
close to that of forgery (one might say that 
the difference here between the two is merely 
one of intention), for the Carnegie replicas 
come about as close to the real thing as you 
can get. These bronze articles, black or blue- 
green in color, form a series of brilliantly 
executed grace notes in the Hall of Archi- 
tecture’s plaster symphony. 

Inasmuch as no original architectural frag- 
ments have been added to the collections of 
the Institute, the Hall of Architecture, still 
in its pristine state of plaster innocence, re- 
mains a highly interesting period piece. The 
Department of Fine Arts has attempted to 
alleviate the baleful pallor of some of the 
casts by treating and ‘‘aging’’ them, so that 
they might, like the Pompeian bronzes, 
appear to be more nearly facsimiles of the 
actual objects they copied. With or without 
this later patination, however, the Carnegie 
collection is in many ways unique, since it is 
probably safe to say that most American mu- 
seums have either stored or given away their 
moulages—which also make good models 








for art students. One Middle-Western mu- 
seum recently demolished its large archi- 
tectural moulages to make way for ‘‘real’’ 
material, thereby duplicating in miniature 
the fate of many Victorian and Edwardian 
Eclectic buildings that are being replaced by 
more modern structures. One may note finally 
that the casts of the Hall of Architecture 
form a collection of examples from which the 
Eclectic architects borrowed, and there is no 
small resemblance between the plaster con- 
structions in the Hall and the brick and stone 
buildings of the Oakland Civic Center just 
outside its walls. 

Pittsburgh is probably fortunate in having 
preserved its casts én situ, this side of storage 
or the junk yard; the tide of fashion, no- 
toriously wayward, may already be running 
in the direction of the Hall of Architecture, 
and who knows if pilgrims may not then 
come to visit our plaster paradise. There is 
really no end to the fascination of the place. 
Beyond its period quality and its practical 
purpose, its appeal to the modern sensibility 
is enormous—this great, jagged garden of 
dissimilar forms, these displaced ornamental 
fragments, the curious confrontations and 
juxtapositions, the looming gigantic portals 
that lead nowhere, and the specimen columns 
that support nothing compose the mag- 
nificent disordered landscape of a Mannerist 
or Surrealist dream. 

Pittsburghers, whatever may be their 
aesthetic reactions, have become used to the 
Hall of Architecture, and they feel an affec- 
tion for the place quite beyond any partiality 
for its artistic merits. One Sunday afternoon 
recently, the writer was sitting near the St. 
Gilles portal listening to a piano concerto 
being ‘‘piped in’’ from neighboring Music 
Hall. Showers of crystalline notes sprayed 
downward through the moted brightness of 
the air, descended like rain over the plaster 
columns and arches, sharpening their profiles 
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and clothing them in a strange soft nobility. 
“Surprised by joy,’’ submerged in that bene- 
ficent flood, one could only feel that this 
plaster town had become a sort of homely 


celestial city, and that behind the masks of © 


the past and the planes of illusion one might 
discern the cloudy face of love. It is possible, 
beyond all reason, to cherish a plaster saint 
or a lion or a dragon. To the Pittsburgh cit- 
izen this Hall is a known place, a familiar 
scene, which, because of the ephemeral 
quality of its materials, so near in nature to 
our own flesh, may have more power to speak 
to the heart than something more glorious in 
brick or stone. 

Over against the Hall of Architecture and 
connected with it by a small lobby that holds 
the Hearst collection of armor, lies Sculpture 
Court, another prime example of the Vic- 
torian and Edwardian passion for archaeo- 
logical architecture. Neo-Classical, white 
and blandly luminous, it is, after the Music 
Hall Foyer, the richest and most elegant of the 
architecturally treated rooms at the Institute. 
Erected as an enclosed court for the display 
of casts of Classical sculpture, the blank 
pallors of the moulages complement dimly, al- 
though not incongruously, the glowing mar- 
ble of the surrounding Doric and _ Ionic 
columns. 

Skylighted courts of this sort with their 
colonnades and galleries were the inevitable 
adjuncts of monumental museums of the 
Classical type—the style in which they were 
clothed might vary, but in form they became 
rather stereotyped. The Institute example is 
determinedly Greek although it has been 
“dressed up’’ with some Edwardian Neo- 
Roman or even Renaissance elements, such 
as the pedestals and the scrolled metal balus- 
trades on the balcony. It is probable that 
Alden and Harlow cribbed the idea of the 
room from Ernest Flagg’s central atrium at 
the Corcoran Gallery of Art (1897) in Wash- 
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SCULPTURE COURT IN PENTELIC MARBLE, INSPIRED BY THE PARTHENON 


ington, D. C. The Pittsburgh architects, 
however, wished to speak even more forcibly 
the Grecian word, since the Carnegie court 
was built to resemble the cella of the Par- 
thenon and constructed of Pentelic marble 
from the actual quarries that supplied the 
stone for that great Temple of Athena on the 
Acropolis. Alden and Harlow might be said 
to have enlivened the austere plates of Stuart 
and Revett (whose Antiquities of Athens, pub- 
lished in 1762, had done so much for the re- 
vival of interest in Greek architecture) with 
some improvements of their own. It is also 
probable that they studied other ‘‘restora- 
tions’’ of the Parthenon. 

A plaster reproduction of the Parthenon's 
Pan-Athenaic frieze (given to the Institute 
by Andrew Carnegie in 1898) marches gravely 
around the room at the cornice line. It is 
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placed at the approximate height from the 
cella floor of the Athenian original, but here 
it is on the inside of the building ratherthan 
the outside as at Athens. This constitutes 
another of those strange transpositions of ex- 
terior and interior architectural elements so 
agreeable to Eclectic architects. The curious 
and fascinating mingling of plaster and mar- 
ble, the false and the real, was also char- 
acteristic of the period. 

Although modern attempts have been 
made to enliven the glowing general white- 
ness with seventeenth-century tapestries and 
Gothic furniture, the Court has a large 
grandeur, a chilly splendor that defies reduc- 
tion to the status of a safe background for 
exhibited objects. Perhaps the plaster wraiths 
of Greece and Rome inhabit it with the least 
violence, the smallest incongruity. Every age 














to some degree conceives the past in its own 
image, and Sculpture Court bears very notice- 
ably the impress of the time in which it was 
built. Essentially a nineteenth-century dream 
of the Classical past carried over into the 
twentieth century, the Court rather plenti- 
fully exists in its own right, and the present- 
day critic has more or less to take it on its 
own terms. One has the sense that it is really, 
more than anything else, a setting for some 
late-Victorian tableau of upholstered history, 
and that, with the addition of a few props— 
an awning or a brazier or some lemon trees— 
it might easily be a background for a canvas 
by Alma-Tadema or Lord Leighton. 

The Hall and the Court, the erstwhile tomb 
and temple, with their mingled marble and 
plaster, their archaeological reminiscences, 
and their three-dimensional dictionaries of 
architecture and sculpture, are eminently 
representative of their expansive, hopeful, if 
slightly bogus, day, and it would be fitting 





to preserve them—casts and all—as examples 
of the cultural tone of the Edwardian period. 
In other parts of the Institute, the large- 
windowed galleries have been reconstructed 
in the form of caverns and tunnels; a more 
forcible contrast in past and present museum 
practice could scarcely be found, but this 
would form the subject of another essay. 
Possibly we are fearful now, in our own 
ominous, uncertain day, of such great, bright, 
open spaces as the Hall and the Court; but 
in our flight to the caves we may pause in 
these luminous places to consider the orna- 
mental interest and the aspiring architecture 
we have lost. 
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Kodachrome slides of 12 Museum exhibits 
now available 











formed by the pressures of nature into coal . . 


ooo SOLID STARLIGHT 


This picture looks like a view through a high powered 
telescope. Actually, it is a photo-micrograph of the 
structure of a piece of coal. 

It was a star, our own sun, that grew dense jungle 
vegetation in the Pittsburgh area 250 million years ago. 
That vegetation over the years was gradually trans- 


. solid 


sunlight to drive mankind’s machines. 
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‘Bartram House”, watercolor by Kennedy, Historical Society of Pennsylvania 


HOUSE 





for N. ature Lovers 


© nature lover should miss 
the house and gardens of 
America’s first botanist, John 

Bartram. On the banks of 
the Schuykill in Philadelphia, the rough 
stone house and its acres of curious trees, 
shrubs and flowers is a memorial to the 
greatest collector and cataloguer of plant 
life in the new world. 





On horseback and on foot, John Bartram 
traveled as far West as Pittsburgh and as 
far South as Florida to study the native 
vegetation of this glorious new land. From 
each trip, he returned with his leather 
saddle-bags full of seeds and seedlings 
which he planted in his garden or shipped 
to England for sale. 


In his wondrous wilderness of buckeye 
trees growing side by side with ginkgoes 
and cypress, of rhododendron, laurel and 
yellow-wood, Bartram entertained some of 
the most notable names of America and 


IT’S ALWAYS OPEN HOUSE AT HEINZ. Continuous tours are conducted 
Monday through Friday from 8:30 to 10:30 a.m. and 1 to 2:30 p.m. 


Europe. A frequent visitor was Benjamin 
Franklin for whom he named the Frank- 
linia alatamaha, a flowering tree which 
he discovered near the River Alatamaha in 
Georgia. White-blossomed Franklinia now 
border the Bartram house on the west. 


Great or small, Bartram’s visitors were 
entertained with simple friendliness. 
Chances are they found their host, dressed 
in full trousers and leather apron, digging 
in the sweet-smelling earth. For conver- 
sation, they probably retired to the grape 
arbor or to the little Dutch seats beside 
the trellised doorway of the house. 


Dinner came at midday. Family, guests, 
hired men and servants gathered at one 
long table in the big kitchen for prayer and 
honest country fare. A Quaker, Bartram 
believed in the dignity and equality of 
man, and any whom he trusted to employ 
were invited to share his board—no matter 
how celebrated were the guests of the day. 


a 
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THIS IS DINOSAUR; ECHO LAKE COUNTRY 
AND ITS MAGIC RIVERS 
By Wa ttace STEGNER 
Exviot BLAcKWELDER 
Oxraus Murigz anv JosepH W. Penrotp 
Rosert Lister 
Ort1s “‘Docx’’ Marston 
Davip BraDLey 
Atrrep A. KNopr 
Epirep sy WALLACE STEGNER 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1955 ($5.00) 
97 pages 
7 colored photographs, 40 black and white 
Library no. 917.92 S81. 


ie This is Dinosaur the authors have painted 
a vivid word picture of a beautiful country 
and embellished it with photographs. The 
country is the Dinosaur National Monument 
in Utah and Colorado. The area is drained by 
the Green and Yampa rivers, which have cut 
deep canyons into the sedimentary rocks of 
the eastern part of the east-west-trending 
Uinta Mountains. The topography is rough. 

As I read this book, I have a longing to be 
there and enjoy the things the authors write 
about so fluently, for this is my country. I 
have spent most of my life there. I first went 
to the area in 1896, and in 1915 I joined the 
Carnegie Museum party at the Dinosaur 
Quarry and assisted the late Earl Douglass 
for eight years, exhuming dinosaur bones 
from the matrix in which they had been en- 
tombed millions of years earlier. Since then, 
with one exception, I have gone back to the 
area for all or part of each summer to collect 
fossils and other natural-history specimens 
for Carnegie Museum. I have traveled the 
area by boat, horseback, car, and tramped the 
ice on the rivers in the wintertime. 

This is Dinosaur was sent to press at a time 
when there was a controversy over the pro- 
posal of the United States Bureau of Reclama- 


tion to build a dam for water storage and 
hydro-electric power at Echo Park in the 
center of Dinosaur National Monument. Al- 
‘though the authors state they have not 
chosen to make it a fighting document, some 
of their statements seem to make it so. 

The editor's biography of Douglass, while 
a flowery bit of prose, is misleading in fact. 
It is stated that he was partly self-educated. 
Douglass matriculated at four universities and 
colleges. I wonder how long one should at- 
tend school to become formally educated? He 
held B.S. and M.S. degrees and had com- 
pleted studies for a Ph.D. The editor also 
states that he was ‘“‘the discoverer of the 
Duckbill Dinosaur,’’ whereas the first Duck- 
bill Dinosaur was actually unearthed by W. 
Parker Foulke, of Philadelphia, at the town 
of Haddonfield, New Jersey, and described by 
Joseph Leidy as Hadrosaurus foulkii in 1858. 
The account of how Douglass discovered the 
Dinosaur Quarry really leaves me cold. It is a 
good fiction story and only borders on the 
truth. The space I have for this review will 
not allow me to go into all the details. A 
more accurate account of Douglass and the 
Dinosaur Quarry may be found in volume XX 
of the Annals of the Carnegie Museum: *‘Earl 
Douglass: Appreciation of his life and work"’ 
by W. J. Holland, who was director of Car- 
negie Museum during all but the last two 
years of Douglass’ membership on the staff 
of Carnegie Museum. Douglass was a great 
scientist and needs no false build-up. 

One of the excellent photographs shows 
a small part of the valley and Green River 
at Indian Ford, where Father Escalante 
crossed the river, with the Jurassic Hogsback 
ridges and Black Mountain in the back- 
ground. The caption reads: ‘“The road to 
Dinosaur National Monument from U. S. 40 
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winds through a barren valley, skirting the 
Green River near the cottonwood-fringed 
bend where Father Escalante crossed in 
1776."’ Certainly the picture shows this area, 
but the first two-thirds of the road leading 
from U. S. 40 passes through some of the 
richest agricultural land in the West. Only 
the last one-third of the area traversed by the 
road from U. S. 40 to Dinosaur headquarters 
is uncultivated. 

This is Dinosaur has eight chapters or sub- 
titles, each written by a different author. The 
second one, entitled ‘Geological Exhibit,” 
by Eliot Blackwelder is a masterpiece ex- 
plaining the geology of the area in language 
a layman can understand. 

The third chapter, ‘“The Natural World of 
Dinosaur’’ by Olaus Murie and Joseph W. 
Penfold, is a well-written document on the 
fauna and flora of the area, although it is 
based for a large part on hearsay as far as the 
larger animals are concerned. 

The fourth chapter, ‘“The Ancients of the 
Canyons’’ by Robert Lister takes one back to 
the time of the first people known to live in 
the area, some 1500 years B.c. There is prob- 
ably a lot yet to be learned about these 
people, for it is only in recent years that real 
archeological research has been done in the 
area. The author has done a magnificent job, 
with what he had to work, in portraying 
man’s early life in the area. 

The ‘Fast Water”’ article by Otis ‘‘Dock’’ 
Marston is a well-documented history of the 
conquest of the Upper Colorado River system. 
His account of the development of fast-water 
boats compares with the story of reaping 
machines or automobiles. Although his 
stories of the various expeditions on the river 
have a certain romance, I am afraid this 
chapter would appeal only to the adventur- 
ous type of person. 

‘A Short Look at Eden"’ by David Bradley, 
the sixth chapter in This is Dinosaur, describes 
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the area, as the title would indicate. His 
descriptive adjectives and phrases leave little 
to the imagination. In reading his descrip- 
tion one has a feeling of being there. I cannot 
agree, however, with the author’s statement 
that ‘‘toward the heart of this sanctuary 
wilderness come the rivers, the Green from 
the north, the Yampa from the east. Their 
color, which in all seasons except that of ex- 
treme low water is yellow-tawny with silt, 
betrays the inadequate soil-conservation, the 
overgrazing, the wastage of precious topsoil 
upstream.’’ Does the author believe that, if 
man did not graze his herds and flocks in the 
area, erosion would stop, whereas the rain- 
fall is not sufficient for enough plant growth 
to hold back erosion. 

‘The National Park Idea’’ by Alfred A. 
Knopf, is a statement by a man dedicated to 
the preservation of our national parks and 
monuments. The author states, ‘It is from 
the rivers that Dinosaur can best be seen.” 
I wonder just how much of Dinosaur the 
author saw in the three days he says he spent 
there, two of them in a boat on the rivers. 
One sees only a small part of the canyon walls 
from the river at any one moment, but there 
are Many vantage points from which a more 
over-all picture can be seen. Also, much that 
is of interest is back from the rivers and can- 
not be seen on a boat trip. One of the biggest 
attractions to which increasing attention will 
be paid in years to come and for which the 
Dinosaur Monument was established is the 
deposit of dinosaur fossils. The author doesn’t 
mention this, although it is the most educa- 
tional feature of the monument. 

After reading This is Dinosaur I get the im- 
pression that the authors feel the greatest 
attraction in the Monument is a boat trip 
down its rivers. While this is an inspiring 
experience to remember for a long time, it is 
only a part of what the area has to offer. 

—J. LeRoy Kay 
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